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Strensthening the United Nations Proposals 


If the United Nations Organization contemplated 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals is to develop into 
a truly international organization rather than the 
much-feared Great Power alliance, it is necessary 
that a majority of the nations of the world make a 
real contribution to its establishment. 

The attitude of the non-Big Four nations is slowly 
becoming evident and merits careful consideration 
on the part of the people in this country who are 
thinking in terms of constantly improving the be- 
ginning which has been made at Dumbarton Oaks. 
Events taking shape in Europe at the present moment 
clearly show that nations will seek to establish their 
security by unilateral and bilateral agreements so 
long as there is no effective organization of nations. 
The only alternative to so-called “power politics” is 
international collaboration. 

Urgent pressure from many quarters that the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter be included in the 
constitution of the United Nations indicates a desire 
to set high goals against which we can measure our 
international actions. The Proposals as they now 
stand provide no safeguards for the smaller nations 
such as those expressed in the Charter: “no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned,” “the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live,’ and so on. 

A second factor which is being discussed by a good 
many nations is the fact that no distinction is made 
between all the nations of the world except as they 
are separated from the Big Four. If it is true that 
the Great Powers are entitled to permanent seats on 
the Security Council because they will make the 
largest contribution to the enforcement of security, 
then would it not follow that there should be a dis- 
tinction between the “middle nations,” whose power 
approaches that of a big power, and the small nations 
whose contribution to the maintenance of security 
would be very small. Should Canada and Sweden 
be lumped with Liberia and Luxemburg as “small 
powers’? 


According to James Reston of the New York 
Times, an informed and reliable journalist, the 
Canadian government is drawing up proposed 
amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
which would give more power in the Organization 
to the nations which would most likely supply mili- 
tary force in case of a threat to peace. 

The first Canadian suggestion is that non-per- 
manent seats on the Council be given to nations 
which have the power to place a high minimum of 
force at the disposal of the Council, and which are 
prepared to be bound by a majority decision of the 
Council. 

Secondly, they suggest that the decision to use 
force in any case be binding only upon Council 
members unless two-thirds of the Assembly votes 
to go along, in which case members of the Assembly 
would also be bound by the decision. This provision 
would not reduce the effectiveness of the Security 
Council, since most of the nations with military 
power would be represented on it, and at the same 
time it would increase the power of the Assembly 
to decide on its own actions. 

There should be as much constructive thinking 
as possible aimed toward improving the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, so that when the full United Nations 
Conference meets there will be an informed world 
opinion pressing it for sound action. 


Reconversion for Women 
Workers 


The effect of the war on employment for women 
has been largely to accelerate already well-established 
trends. More and more women work for economic 
reasons, and most of them intend to continue work- 
ing after the war. Approximately 18 million women 
are now wage-earners. They comprise one-third of 
the total number of wage-earners in the United 
States, and it is estimated that 15 of the 18 million 
will continue to work after the war. 
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Women are now employed in more kinds of work, 
and their “take-home” pay is larger than ever before. 
Increases in pay have come more. from over-time, 
up-grading, and opportunities to enter new occupa- 
tions than from increases in rates of pay. Exactly 
what has happened to rates of pay is hard to deter- 
mine at this point, but what evidence there is indi- 
cates little change in basic rates. Great gains have 
been made toward wide acceptance of the principle 
of “equal pay for equal work,” or pay according to 
the job. Men have come to see that this prevents 
women from undercutting men’s wages and thus 
are supporting the principle more widely. 

Although many more women workers are mem- 
bers of labor unions than before the war, the total is 
only 34 million of the 18 million workers, and many 
of these are members for the duration only. Women 
workers are still slow to use the advantages of col- 
lective bargaining. 

One-half of the women at work in March 1944, 
were doing the same kind of work as before Pearl 
Harbor. Of the other half, many are industrial 
workers whose jobs will evaporate when war pro- 
duction ceases. Women workers will probably find 
great difficulty in holding gains made during war 
time. Many of them are late comers to the employ- 
ment they now hold and will be up against a system 
of preferences to veterans, workers with seniority, 
and strongly unionized men. Facing such odds, 
women workers become in many respects a minority 
group in the economy, for they also have to sur- 
mount the traditional hostility to the idea of women 
working outside the home, and there is little reason 
to believe that this attitude has changed. 

Such facts, in addition to the long recognized 
health and social reasons, indicate that legislation 
protecting women workers is still necessary and 
desirable. There has been a general relaxation of 
laws on hours and standards during the war, and 
tightening and strengthening these laws will be 
essential. 

A conference of leaders representing thirty national 
women’s organizations, sponsored recently by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, has 
plotted a “Reconversion Blueprint for Women,” and 
put in motion a nation-wide effort to build up pro- 


gressive labor laws for women in the states. The 
aim is to regain ground lost in hours and labor 
standards, secure legislation establishing equal pay 
for equal work, and on the federal level, to work 
for the strengthening and extension of the social 
security laws. The extension of the social security 
laws is one of the growing number of problems 
common to both men and women workers. 


Reorganization of Congress 


The outgoing 78th Congress has taken the first 
step toward streamlining Congressional procedures 
by setting up a bi-partisan committee of members 
from both houses. The sponsors of the legislation, 
Senator Maloney and Representative Monroney, 
have been named chairman and vice-chairman re- 
spectively. 

Unfortunately last-minute amendments denying 
the Committee an appropriation for staff and calling 
for a report by April 1 seriously limit the scope of 
the proposed study. But the Committee must be 
reauthorized by the new Congress which convenes 
January 3, and it is hoped that enough money for a 
small staff can be secured then—$10,000 is the sum 
asked—and that further time can be assured for 
reports. In the meantime the Committee is planning 
hearings in which Congressmen can make the sug- 
gestions which many have voiced publicly and pri- 
vately. Later hearings may include newspaper men 
long assigned to the Congressional beat, political 
scientists and specialists in business management. 

One suggestion advanced has already been accepted 
with enthusiasm. During the lame-duck session both 
House and Senate increased their allowance for 
“clerk hire,’ which covers their secretarial as well 
as clerical assistance. The House allowance was 
lifted from $6500 to $9500. For the Senators, whose 
scale now varies from $13,920 to $19,920 on the basis 
of state population, the increase runs from $4020 
to $5040. It has been generally recognized that an 
increase was needed to meet the office load Congres- 
sional correspondence now entails. Many regret, 
however, that this legislation was pushed through 
in advance of the overall study, since it might well 
have been used as a sweetener to encourage accept- 
ance of more fundamental though less popular 
changes. 
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